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THE MATHEMATICAL COURSE IN THE STATE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL—u. 


‘ 
~ BY PROF, JAS. BELLANGEE. 


In a former number I spoke of the work being done in mathe- 
matics in the Primary and Junior Departments of the Model School, 
and in this I will review the course in the Senior Department, 
which is also called the Preparatory School, as many enter it who 
come with the purpose of taking a full course, but who are insufti- 
ciently prepared for the work of the Normal Department. 

It has been found necessary to introduce into this Department 
so many branches of study that mathematics has not been made a 
continuous study throughout the three years embraced in it. 

Beginning with the second term of the C grade or first year, the 
Practical Avithmetic is for the first time placed in the hands of the 
pupil. The ground rules are hastily reviewed, and the principal 
portion of the term devoted to Decimal Fractions and Compound 
Numbers. The principal reason for treating Decimal Fractions be- 
fore Common Fractions is that the topics are arranged in that order 
in the text-book used, and the difference in favor of some other orde1 
of arrangement is so small that it has not been thought desirable 
to modify it. In teaching the notation and numeration of decimal 
fractions, great pains are taken to teach the close resemblance and 
intimate relation of the decimal scale of fractions with the decimal 
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scale of integers. Mixed numbers are read as such, and also as 
improper decimal fractions. Great care is taken to give the pupil 
a clear comprehension of the reasons as well as methods, and he is 
expected, before leaving the subject, to give the rationale of every 
product and-quotient. This matter is too often neglected in most 
schools. No subject is so poorly learned with most pupils as deci- 
mal fractions, while few subjects are more important. 

In Compound Numbers the aim is to teach thoroughly the prin- 
ciples and their application to a few of the most simple and aseful 
tables, while those which have no practical value are for a time 
omitted. The essential principles can be as well learned in connec- 
tion with the table of avoirdupois weight as with surveyors’ measure. 
The pupil will readily understand the application of the former, 
while the latter will be learned only for recitation, and immediately 
forgotten. The same is true with many other tables usually given. 
No time is spent with the metric system except to call attention to 
its obvious advantages. Much that is in text books, and which 
is taught, not without vexation to the pupil and the expenditare of 
much valuable time, will, if omitted at the time of the first presen- 
tation of the subject, be readily and almost imperceptibly learned 
as the pupil advances in age and mental power. Examples are given, 
and in abundance, which will illastrate and enforce the essential 
pyinciples, but all such as depend upon local customs and values 
are omitted as affording discipline of no great value, and utterly 
worthless in other respeets. 

The third term of the year is devoted to Fractions. The pupil is 
taught to regard a fraction as an expression for a number of certain 
parts of a unit, or for a certain part of a number of units, and he 
is shown that the two views are entirely consistent. Each opera- 
tion and principle 1s explained by means of both of these conceptions 
of the nature of a fraction. It is a point insisted upon that the 
pupil shall be able to give a reason for each of the principal opera- 
tions in fractions before being allowed to pass on in the course. 

_As this subject closes the consideration of the fundamental rules 
as applied to different kinds of numbers, a general review is taken, 
in which it is shown that the principles of these rules are identical 
in all of their applications, and are only modified by the different 
methods of notation in the different kinds of numbers. 
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During the first term of the B Grade, or second year, Literal 
Arithmetic is taught. By this is meant that part of Algebra which 
treats of the application of the fundamental rules to numbers 
expressed by means of the literal notation. Much exercise is given 
the student in expressing numbers by means of this notation, and in 
evaluating algebraic expressions by assigning arbitrary values to the 
literal factors, and condensing. This exercise is of great importance 
as it lays the foundation for a clear understanding of the subse- 
quent principles and operations. It also initiates the pupil into 
the art of symbolizing, and very largely contributes to the develop- 
ment of the power of abstraction. Incidentally, also, it teaches a 
familiarity with the different powers of numbers, readiucss in fac- 
toring, &c. 

The work of this term embraces addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division of fractions, and an elementary consideration of 
the eqnation and its transformations. The student is taught the 
art of formulating, and in his subsequent work, wherever possi- 
ble, formulas are made. At this point the student is tanght those 
definitions of the fundamental rules which are capable of general 
use, those in Arithmetic being usually unscientific and narrow in 
their application. The reasons for introducing this subject at this 
place are: 1, It isdcemed of more importance than any other in 
case the student should be obliged to discontinue his studies at this 
point, on account of the character of the discipline afforded. 2 It 
gives @ broader and more comprehensive view of numbers and their 
relations than is afforded by Arithmetic, and familiarizes him with 
the general algebraic conceptions of number before the more spe- 
cial ones of Arithmeric become chrystalized. 3. It affords a pleas- 
ing variation to the work already done in mathematics. 4. It 
enforces the truths already iearned in a new form. 5. It is advan- 
tageously used in connection with the subsequent work in mathe- 
matics. 


In the second term are taught Percentage with its applications, 
and Proportion. In percentage the equation is extensively used, 
and formulas expressing the relations of the various parts to each 
other are required, and the various rules and processes for comput- 
ing interest are formulated. 


Tt is thought imeypedicnt of ics pent to devote much time to 
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such subjects as Insurance, Exchange, Custom House Business, 
Banking, Taxes, &c. In short, the text book is used as an exponent 
of the science of Arithmetic, and not as an encyclopedia of mathe- 
matical knowledge. There is not, perhaps, anything essentially 
characteristic in the method of teaching proportion which has been 
adopted. 

The third or last term of the year is devoted to the elements of 
Geometry. Especial reference is had in this, first to the cultivation 
of the reasoning faculties, and second, to the teaching of such ele- 
mentary geometrical truths as are of evident practical utility. Ge- 
ometry is of so much importance in the practical affairs of life that 
it is highly desirable that all should learn something concerning it. 
This can only be secured by introducing it early in the course. At 
present we are using Hill’s Second Book. 

If at this point the student should be obliged to leave school to 
return no more, he will carry with him a knowledge of the practi- 
cal parts of Arithmetic, some of the most important geometrical 
truths, and some notion of the use of symbols and abstract reasoning. 

In the third year, or A Grade, the two last terms are devoted to 
the study of Algebra. The Complete School Algebra is the text 
book used, and its methods are for the most part followed, with the 
exception of its explanations of the fundamental rules and negative 
exponents. Much more attention is given to factoring. The fun- 
damental rules, Fractions, Invclution, Evolution, and the Calculus 
of Radicals are included in the work of this year. 





QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC.—If 20 grains make a scruple, how 
many will make a doubt ? ; 

If seven days will make one week, how many will make one strong ? 

If three miles will make a league, how many will make a confed- 
eracy ? 

If three feet will make a yard, how many will make a garden ? 


THE best teacher is not one who helps his pupils, but one who 
helps them to help themselves. The only true education is self-edu- 
cation. The mind can be filled from without, but it can only grow 
from within. —£x. 
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AGASSIZ AS A TEACHER. 





No man in the mighty host of the world’s teachers was greater 
than Prof. Agassiz, so recently fallen. He was many-sided, and had 
points of contact with kings and emperors and with the humblest 
children. 

He was a teacher all his life——a professed teacher. He was a 
professor in virtue of his being connected with universities in the 
old world and in the new; but his professional teaching was but a 
small part of his teaching work. He taught everybody whom he 
met, not in a dogmatic way or with an air of superiority, but in a 
love of truth, and with the docile spirit of a child. He took every 
one into his very heart, and inspired all with his own strong love 
of knowledge. The little boy who brought him a pretty pebble or 
shell, soon found the plaything full of wonders and connected with 
other wonders, until his little soul became perfectly enthusiastic in 
its eagerness to know more. It was the same when he stood before 
his classes, or lectured before the most intelligent public audiences. 
He and his hearers were lost in the subject and in gazing down 
opening vistas of thought and research, stretching away into 
infinity. 

He was the greatest living teacher, because he was a constant 
learner, and was always aglow with that inspiration which 
comes from fresh thoughts and fresh knowledge. His greatest lect- 
ures were merely the revelation of himself as studying aloud, the 
hearer being taken into his confidence and the two asking the ques- 
tions and working out the answers together. Many teachers and 
lecturers simply cast seed—often old and mouldy—upon frozen 
ground; but Agassiz in his kindling enthusiasm brought with him 
sunshineand shower, and prepared the soil for his broadcast sowing: 


No man ever came in.contact with him for an hour without feel- 
ing the contagion of his enthusiasm. The writer of this brief 
sketch once entered a car in western New York, and found Prof. 
Agassiz in it holding patiently a large pail of water containing 
some very young fishes (gar-spikes) which he was desirous to take 
home to Cambridge that he might watch their growth and develop- 
ment. The pail could not be placed upon the floor, for the water 
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would be spilled by the rocking of the car, and the professor’s hand 
and arm were weary. I relieved him for awhile and that left him 
free to talk, and the wondering passengers gathered about him, 
and soon all had caught his enthusiasm about the wonderful fishes 
and the wonderful changes that were to befall them. 


When a young man in Europe, Cuvier had giyen him for study 
all the fossil fishes of his great collection, and indeed all the fossil 
fishes then found in Europe, were placed in his hands. One great 
group with very hard scales, puzzled him beyond measure, and he 
could get no clue to their affinities, until one day he chanced to find 
in some museum a dried skin of an American gar, showing similar 
scales. This discovery threw a flood of light upon his old paleozoic 
ganoids, and enabled him to give them their true place in the great 
system of Nature. But the professor had never obtained the young 
of the gar before, and now he was about to study the growth and 
changes of a fish that had years before helped him to bridge over 
the vast geological periods since fishes of the same type sported in 
the paleozoic waters. Doubtless at first many of the passengers had 
a sort of contemptons pity for the man, as they saw him patiently 
holding up from the floor the heavy tin pail containing some worth- 
less minnows, and thought that so fine and noble a looking man 
ought to be in some more profitable business. But when he talked, 
and they found the worthless minnows become the germ of a great 
theme, they passed from pity to wonder and from wonder to admi- 
ration. This was teaching in its highest and best sense. 


He often lectured in the State Normal Schools of Massachusetts, 
and, with his rare power of crayon deliheation, always made the 
pupils see what he saw, and kindled within them a measure of his 
own enthugiasm. He exhausted no subject, leaving the pupil to 
think that nothing remained. At whatgver point he began, his 
theme branched out into infinity—there were always gramdler things 
beyond. His life was, indeed, quite like his themes. It was not a 
cirele closing round completed results, however great; it was a mar- 
ginal life, lived along the hither edge of the great unexplored realm 
of Nature. His achievements were very great, but his plans and 
hopes were vastly greater. But as a teacher he has inspired thou- 
sands with his own spirit, and they will carry out his plans of in- 
yestigation, and his work will go on. 
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It will not be possible, in a short article, to speak of his own con- 
tributions to science. They were geological and paleontological in 
part, but his greater labor was in departments of Natural History, 
in the study and classification of living forms of animal life. 

In all his etadies he was a reverent believer in a great personal 
God, and the creation was only an expression of Histhoughts. He 
had no sympathy whatever with any of the schemes of those who 
praise the creation and deny a Creator; who believe in “an order 
but not in an Ordainer.” He would allow no one to undervalue 
Nature, as quite tod many have done. Is was all divine and sacred 
to him. In the last of his published articles, we find his philosophic 
mind summing up all knowledge in the following grand words: 

“Tt cannot be too soon understood that science is one, and thay whether we 
‘investigate language, philosophy, theology, history, or physics, we are dealing 
with the same problem, cniminating in a knowledge of ourselves. Speech is 
known only in connection with the organs of man, thought in connection with 
his brain, religion a3 the expression of his aspirations, history as the record of 
his deeds, and physical science as the law under which he lives. Philosophers and 


theologians bave yet to learn that e physical fact is as sacred as a moral principle, 
Our own nature demands from us this double allegiance.” 


The work of Agassiz will jong live, and his name will pass down 
the ages with the great names of Cuvier and Von Humboldt. He 
was at once a naturalist and a philosopher, but when he came to 
make his will, he added to his name the title he honored most,—that 
of “ Teacher,” and the starred name of “ Louia Agassiz, Teacher,” will 
stand at the head of the roll of the great teachers of the world.— Na- 
tional Teacher. 





Ir teachers would only preserve order in their school, they would 
have no need of resorting to punishment to sustain them. Waich- 
fulness, industry, patience, quiet dignity, are things which maintain 
order in school; by them offences are prevented, and with them it 


is not necessary to raise punishment to the dignity of an ezaet eci- 
ence.— Ex. 


“THERE is no class that needs education more than the farmer. 
There are 2,000,000,000 people in the world that depend on agri- 


culture for support; and nine-tenths of all the capital of civilised 
countries is invested in it.” 
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EXPLANATIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


The following is an extract from the annual report of H. F. Har- 
rington, Sup’t of the public schools of New Bedford, Mass., who is 
said to be one of the most efficient school officers in New England: 


While thus engaged, my attention was arrested, as néver before, 
by the character of the recitations in Arithmetic. I found that 
more than half the time of those recitations was’ spent in explana- 
tions of the abstract theory of numbers, and of the processes by 
which the arithmetical work is to be performed; and in efforts to 
make the scholars understand them. This is in. strict accordance 
with the requisites of the Manual, which, following the lead of pnb- 
lic opinion, enjoins it on the teachers to train scholars so that they 
may be able to give an intelligent explanation of all the work they 
do. Then I was led to make inquiries how far these elaborated and 
reiterated explanations of processes were of advantage; how many 
remembered them, giving evidence that they had sunk into their 
minds and been added to their stores of intelligence. And from 
the united grammar corps of teachers, with scarce an exception, 
came the emphatic response that such instruction is a waste of time ; 
that the philosophy of the processes of arithmetical work is almost 
invariably beyond the capacities of the scholars at the time when 
those processes are necessary for their practice and advancement. 
For no matter how thoroughly it may be explained, it is speedily 
forgotten by the great majority. 


I subsequently made careful tests of the truth of these statements, 
and was surprised to find in what an intellectual muddle many of 
our scholars exhibited themselves to be on the points in question, even 

those jn the high school. And I discovered this fact also, the impor- 
, tance of which was not lost upon me, that the most were not able 
to work out of their slates, promptly and correctly, the problems 
which might be given to them. Then I reflected that since this 
slate work—this practical evidence that their minds can readily 
grasp the conditions of a problem, and have learned to apply pro- 
cesses rapidly and correctly to its solution—is, after all, the chief 
source of the good to be derived from the study of Arithmetic, 
whether as regards mental discipline, ability to put the faculties 
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down to hard, methodical, thorough work, or the practical uses of 
the study in after life, it would be far better that the effort wasted 
upon the explanation of processes should cease, and the time thus 
gained be divided between an increased amount of good faithful 
slate work and the studies that are now clamoring for due attention. 


Then I sought information as to the state of things in this con- 
nection in other communities, and learned that in other high schools, 
even where the systems of instruction maintain the best reputation, 
it is found, just as it has been demonstrated in our own, that the 
majority of scholars do not profit by the explanations which are 
elaborated at such an expense of effort and time in the grammar 
schools; that they retain no clear, intelligent memory of them. 
The companion fact in relation to slate work, which has been 
noticed in connection with our own high school, was fully parallelled 
in these others. For I was told that sufficient slate work to make 
the scholars ready, accurate, and trustworthy in the practical appli- 
cation of the study, had been sacrificed in this abortive attempt to 
teach them philosophy; and so neither was successful. 


Pursuing my investigations still further, I learned to my surprise 
that in Prussia, where the schools are strictly regulated by the Goy- 
ernment, the teachers of the elementary schools are forbidden to 
give any instruction in the theory of numbers and the philosophy 
of the processes of work; it being declared that slate work, that 
is, the practical application of processes to problems, is the method 
of must advantage to the scholars in every sense, and the only 
method fur which time can be spared. 





THE educational sins are seven, to-wit: 1. Placing faulty copies 
on the blackboard for children to follow; 2. Allowing expression- 
less reading to pass uncorrected; 3. Overlooking the first act of dis- 
Obedience in a child; 4. Neglecting the art of computation in the 
lower grades; 5. Allowing children to be slow in giving answers in 
tables; 6. Detaining children after school hours; 7. Failing to close 
a recitation when the time for closing it arrives. ‘These educational 
sins are all mortal, that is, they kill the soul of instruction and 
deserve condemnation.—Chicago Teacher. 
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From the Christian Union. 


THE PRAYER OF AGASSIZ. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


On the isle of Penikese, 

Ringed about by sapphire seas, 

Fanned by breezes salt and cool, 

Stood the Mastey with his school. 

Over sails that not in vain 

Wooed the west wind’s steady 
strain, 

Line of coast that low and far 

Stretched its undulating bar, 

Wings aslant along the rim 

Of the waves they stooped to skim, 

Rock and isle and glistening bay, 

Fell the beautiful white day. 


Said the Master to the youth: 
“ We havecome in search of truth, 
Trying with uncertain key 
Door by door of mystery ; 
Weare reaching through His laws 
To the garment-hem of Cause, 
Him, the endless, unbegun, 
The Unnameable, the One, 
Light of all our light the Source, 
Life of life, and Force of force. 
As with fingers of the blind 
We are groping here to find 
What the hieroglyphics mean 
Of the Unseen in the seen, 
What the Thought which under- 
lies 
Nature’s masking and disguise, 
What it is that Indes beneath 
Blight and bloom and birth and 
=. , 
B t efforts unavailing, 
Doubt. and error, loss and fhailin g 
Of our weakness made aware, 
On the threshold of our task 
Let us light and guidance ask, 
Let us pause in silent prayer!” 


Then the Master in his place 


Bowed his head a little space, 
And the leaves by soft airs stirred, 
Lapse of wave and cry of bird 
Left the solemn hush unbroken, 
Of that wordless prayer unspoken, 
While its wish, on earth unsaid, 
Rose to heaven interpreted. 

As, in life’s best hours, we hear 

By the spirit’s finer ear 
is low voice within us, thus 

The All-Father heareth us; 

And his holy ear we pain 

With our noisy words and vain. 

Not for Him our violence 

Storming at the gates of sense, 

His the primal language, His 

The eternal silences! 

Even the careless heart was moved 
And the doubting gave assent, 
With a gesture reverent, 

To the Master well-beloved. 

As thin mists are glorified 

By the light they cannot hide, 

All who gazed upon him saw, 

Through its veil of tender awe, 

How his face was still uplit 

By the old sweet look of it, 

Hopeful, trustful, full of cheer, 

And the love that casts out fear. 

Who the secret may declare 

Of that brief, unuttered prayer? 

Did the shade before him come 

Of th’ inevitable doom, 

Of the end of earth so near, 

And Eternity’s new year ? 


In the lap of sheltering seas 
Rests the isle of Penikese ; 

But the lord of the domain 
Comes not to his own again ; 
Where the eyes that follow fail. 
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On a vaster sea his sail 

Drifts beyond our beck and hail! 

Other lips within its bound 

Shall the Jaws of life expound ; 

Other eyes from rock and shell 

Read the world’s old riddles well ; 

But when breezes light and bland 

Blow from Summer's blossomed 
land, 

When the air is glad with wings 

And the blithe song sparrow 
sings, 

Many an eye with his still face 

Shall the living ones misplace, 
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Many an ear the word shall seek 

He alone could fitly speak. 

And one name forevermore 

Shall be uttered o’er and o’er 

By the waves that kiss the shore, 

By the curlew’s whistle sent 
Down the cool, sea-scented air ; 
In all voices known to her 
Nature own her worshiper, 

Half in triumph, half lament. 

Thither Love shall tearful turn, 
Fr’ndship pause\uncover’djthere 

And the wisest reverence learn 
From the Master’s silent prayer. 





THE BARBAROUS STATE OF TEACHING. 


Teaching, in our early days, was in what might be called the 
savage state. It was brute force from beginning to end. Children 


did as they pleased—exercising the privileges of little savages—till 
they annoyed the big savage who had charge of them; whereupon 
he went at them—savagely. Like savages, the children were riot- 


ous, till they were murdered—then they were quiet for a spell. In 
that savage state children were whipped for drawing pictures on 
their slates; tvere asked questions when the questioner knew they 
would lie in their answers, and were then whipped for lying. 


Weare now in the second, or barbarous, stage of educational society. 
Selfishness is the trait of barbarous people, as crnelty is of savages. 
We are selfish in our dealings with children; we consider ourselves, 
not the greatest good of the children. When we find a fault pre- 
vailing in our schools, we attack the children and never think to 
look within ourselves for the canse of it. A teacher punishes a boy 
from England for dropping his ’s ; another persecutes a child for 
not going through a devotional exercise which his father and 
mother have cautioned him to avoid; another sends a child home 

‘on a frivolous pretense when the mercury stands at 15° below zero, 
and when reminded of the intense cold, the teacher says that he 
supposed it had moderated, since the temperature was 70° in his 
furnace-heated echool house. Now all this is not the savage cruelty 
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of the “ old masters,” but the barbarian indifference of the new. No 
child should be punished until the teacher ascertains whether there 
is not something in his own manner to invite or arouse the child’: 
misbehavior; further, no child be punished until he is examined 
by a competent physician as to the state of his health. Punishable 
misconduct is often the result of sickness or feeble mindedness : 
and, finally, no child should be punished till the exact nature of 
his home eurroundings is known. 

Think of the injustice of punishing a boy for not knowing his 
lessons, whose father, the night before, made him put away his books 
for a game of cards. There is no such thing as a bad child. There 
are unfortunate children—victims of a foolish mother or a brutal 
father, or a hasty, unjust, indifferent teacher. Children are the 
proudest and most sensitive creatures on the earth. They will die 
rather than reveal the disadvantages under which they may be 
laboring, and teachers often mistake for sullenness, or laziness, or 
hatred, what is in truth a sense of shame, “the modesty of nature.” 
While teachers treat children as if they were little puppets or rag- 
dolls, teaching will be in the barbarous state—Chicago Teacher. 





From the N. Y. Educational Journal. 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


BY PROF. E. V. DEGRAFF, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The following things aid in securing good discipline and prevent- 
ing disorder. 
1. See that the school room is well warmed, ventilated, cleansed, 
and lighted, and adorned with pictures, mottoes, and flowers. 
. Give pupils plenty to.do. 2 
. Approve work when well done. 
. Carefully inspect the pupils’ work. 
. Keep up an interest in work. 
. Few rules, uniformly executed. 
. Frequent changes of exercise. 
. Control by kindness. 
9. Make the school and all its exercises popular. 
10. Pile on motives. 
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A general tepic iz arranged as per diagram : 


( By reproof. 
By separating pupils. 
By depriving pupils of recess 
in part. 
By ae > poe waned by 
. " parents and returned. 
a j By suspending exercise until 
Fo) ore 
>. quiet is restored. 
against school. By reproof. 
Suspend exercise til! quiet. 
(Loud study. } ‘Teach to study with closed 
lips. 


(f Communication. < 











N. B.—Observe the following: 

1. Be at your school room early in the morning; do ‘not wait 
till nine o’clock before you go. 

2. See that every article of furniture is in its proper place, 

3. Have order commence at the school room door. 

4, Inculcate, by precept and example, a love of honor, truthful- 
ness, and self respect in the minds of your pupils. 

5. Make few rules, and have them uniformly executed. 

6. Control by kindness. 

7. Frequent change of exercise, especially in primary and un- 
graded schools; do not allow your schools to get monotonous. 

8. Cultivate in the hearts of pupils a refined love for music, 
painting, and flowers. 

9. Let your works verify your words. 

10, Speak as you would have your pupils speak; appear as you 
would have them appear; act as you would have them act; be as 
you would have them be. 


' 
‘ 


§ . blige ee to play together. 
( Reproof. 

Tale bearing < — to listen to it. 

. : f sinfulness. 

Swearing | — a Bis ; 
Oflensee aginst ite, 
pupils and means{ Untruthfulness 1 Deprie of wl ioe 
of correcting. Jae 

S Stealin Require restitution. 
& 1 Reproof. 


Quarreling 


eep record. 
Tardiness { Pleasant opening and closing. 
Be punctual. 
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MENTAL CULTURE. 


It is a fact in human experience that most of our ideas come from 
“sensation cr reflection;” but to state that al/ our ideas come in 
such a way, is, in my opinion, a bold statement. Thoughts are ever 
crowding in upon the mind, and every person who thinks carefully 
will experience thoughts, impressions, and temptations which he 
cannot at ai/ times attribute to either sensation or reflection. All 
minds are not of the same adaption ; each individual should seek out 
some particular brench of knowledge, and work in the sphere most 
congenial to his mental adaption. There is no wonder why the 
intellects of some persons are so feeble. The fact is, they are never 
fed. Others are fed with unsuitable material, and consequently 
nature is wronged. ' 

But to gather thoughts is not sufficient. They must be appro- 
priated and rightly assimilated, so as to strengthen, expand, and 
beautify the intellect. To read a book without gathering useful 
thoughis is merely labor in vain. An uncultivated mind is one 
buried in ignorance, and ignorance is the parent of prejudice and 
the foundation of superstition. The use of the intellect will depend 
upon the quality of the heart; if the heart be bad the power of the 
inteliect will probably be devoted to a bad purpose. Therefore if 
the heart be bad the intellect cannot be good. Education is a good 
reformer, but it cannot reform the heart. Purity of heart is essential 
to purity of life. 

‘There is much necessity for, and great pleasure in intellectual 
progress. NELLIE V. DARLING. 


“Epwucatep labor is more valuable than ignorant labor. The 
brain must be brought in contact with the muscle. The muscle of 
the horse or ox is worth nothing without the brain of man to con- 
trol it.” 


“Goop Man Gone to Roost,” was the head-line in a Western 
paper’s obituary. That proof-reader was admonished. 

That is not as bad as a paper which closed a glowing obituary 
upon a lady by saying, “She has gone to her eternal roast.” 





The Nebraska Teacher. 


ORTHOEPICAL TEST. 


Some ingenious teacher has constructed the following paragraph 
as an exercise in pronunciation, for advanced classes and teachers’ 
institutes : 

“A sacrilegious son of Belial, who suffered from bronchitis, hav- 
ing exhausted his finances, in order to make good the deficit deter- 
mined to ally himself to some wealthy, lenient, and docile young 
lady. To accomplish successfully his vagary, and forge the fetters 
hymeneal, he armed himself with a calliope and a coral necklace of 
chameleon hue. He also secured a suite of rooms at the principal 
hotel and engaged the head waiter as his coadjutor; he next dis- 
patched a letter of the most unexceptionable caligraphy extant, 
inviting to the matinee to be held on the morrow, the handsomest 
young lady in town. She revolted at the idea, and refused to con- 
sider herself as sacrificable to his desires, and accordingly sent a 
polite note of refusal; on receiving which this misguided young 
man, procuring a carbine and a bowie knife, proceeded to an isolated 
spot and deliberately severed his jugular vein and discharged his 
carbine into his abdomen. It need not be said that the result was 
fatal; the debris was removed by the coroner.” 





We occasionally hear teachers complain that they can find no 
time for certain general school exercises, such as language lessons, 
lessons in natural science, singing, etc., etc. Their pupils are back- 
ward, and must spend their time upon the ordinary lessons of the 
text books. So they work on conscientiously, patiently, and won- 
der that they do not, after all, witness a really rapid and satisfacto- 
rily thorough progress in their school. They wonder, too, that 
their neighbor has taken a more backward school, given lessons in 
language, lessons upon plants, animals, and inorganic things, and 
to crown all, brought about a good understanding of arithmetic, 
geography, reading and writing, It was the spirit which led the 
successful teacher to adopt language lessons, object lessons and 
composition writing, which found its way into his pupils and bore 
down all obstacles— Minnesota Teacher. 
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A Pretty Scientiric Trick.—The following is endorsed by 
Prof. Young, of Dartmouth College; it will afford, perhaps, an 
occasional hour’s amusement around the evening lamp, and stimu- 
late scientific research among the young folks: Wet a thick piece 
of wrapping paper or half a sheet of heavy foolscap paper; dry it 
thoroughly over the register, or on top of the stove; while warm 
Jay it down upon a varnished table or dry woolen cloth, and rub 
it briskly with a piece of india rubber. It will beeome electrified, 
and if tossed against the wall or the looking glass, will adhere for a 
long time. Tear some tissue paper into bits one-eighth of an inch 
square, and a piece of paper electrified in the way described will 
attract them in a very amusing manner. Set a japanned tea-tray 
(the varnish must be in good order, not worn off much or cracked) 
upon three dry goblets; lay into the tray the electrified paper, 
touching the tray you will get a smart little spark; lift the tray 
again you will get another spark, but of the opposite kind of elec- 
tricity; replace the paper, and you get another, and so on indefi- 
nitely. The tray and paper form, in fact, a very neat and effective 


electrophorous with which can be performed many of the experi- 
meuts described in the text books. 





A DEFINITION of the arbitrary names used to designate the polit- 
ical parties in the French Assembly may be of interest. In the 
chamber in the palace at Versailles the monarchists occupy the 
seats at the right of the President, and the republicans those at the 
left. Political opinions deepen in shade from the center outward. 
The occupants of the seats at the right of the center—hence termed 
the “ Right Center” are moderate or constitutional monarchists; 
those sitting next on the right comprise the “ Right” par excellence, 
and are absolute monarchists; while the “ Extreme Right” is the 
clerical party, the “Divine right of kings” men, who accept the 
papal syllabus. At the left of the center aisle—hence termed the 
“ Left Center’’—are the moderate, slow and easy republicans, next— 
the “Left”—are the sure, earnest, solid, republicans, and last—the 
“Extreme Left” —the fire-eaters, the Reds, the rule-or-ruin men, wh» 
delight in upheaval and disorder, and are never so happy as whe! 
they can throw out a bone for the party dogs to growl over. 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





WANTED—SiITUATIONS IN THE WeEst.—Nearly every week we 
receive one or more letters from teachers in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral States, who want to obtain situations in Nebraska, Some of 
them seem to have very strange ideas of this wonderful State of 
ours, and as it is a serious tax upon our time to have to explain the 
true situation of affairs here to each one separately, we wish to make 
a few statements upon this subject for the benefit of our eastern 
subscribers. We are satisfied that many of them make the mistake 
of seeking positions here which they could neither obtain nor fill 
where they are. Now be it known that the standard of teaching 
is just as high in this State as it is in Ohio or Illinois, and they 
will find it just as hard to attain success in a given position here as 
they would where they are. 

Another mistake which nearly all make 1s in supposing that they can 
obtain lucrative positions in a State a thousand miles distant, among 
people who know nothing about them, by simply writing a letter or 
sending a few recommendations. Could we who live in Nebraska, 
obtain situations in Indiana and New York in that way? Certainly 
not; and Nebraskans are no bigger fools than other people! On 
the contrary, if we were not too modest we might truthfully say 
that the most intelligent and enterprising people of the older States 
have emigrated to Nebraska, and thus formed a society in which 
one needs to put forth all the energy and ability that he is master 
of, to practice any profession or calling with success. 

A great many teachers (and others as well) seem to want to go 
west but do not know how to get started. Now we will tell you, 
friends,—hold your ears close to us and we Will whisper in them the 
mighty secret: The best way to go west is to GO WEST! Do not 
waste time dreaming about it, but go. Go to stay. Go determined 
never to return until you can return successful. The boy who will 
not go into the water until he has learned to swim, will never learn 
to swim ; and if you put off going west until you get a good situation 
there, you will never go. Unless you have influential friends there 
to recommend you, you cannot get a situation until you go yourself. 
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Of course there are difficulties in the way; emigrating is serious 
business at best; but unless you have courage enough to meet these 
difficulties, and determination enough to win success in the face of 
them, you are not of the stuff of which useful citizens of Nebraska 
are made. If you are so situated that you must succeed, it will be 
all the more certain that you will succeed. 

Do not be disappointed if you have to take a position at first 
which is not as good as the one you left. There are good openings 
in this State for live professional teachers (“ No others need apply!”), 
but so many quacks and adventurers come out here with their 
pockets full of recommendations, that even the best educators have 
to demonstrate their ability by actual trial before they can. obtain 
positions suited to their talents. Strangers cannot expect to step 
into the best positions in the State, without giving some tangible 
proof of their ability to fill them. Simple recommendations are 
comparatively valueless for this purpose. Presidents of colleges, 
members of school boards, &c., have an unfortunate habit of certi- 


fying to great ability and remarkable fitness for high educational 


positions, for almost every one who applies, especially if he is going 
west! The result is that their recommendations are a drug in the 
market. Western people are quick to read character, and unless a 
man has a recommendation in his face, it matters not how many 
he may have in his pocket. 

Promotion for those who deserve it is more rapid here than in 
the older States. There is, probably, no place where sham is sooner 
detected, or solid merit more highly appreciated, than in Nebraska. 
If you are humble enough to take an inferior position, conscien- 
tious enough to fill it well, patient enough to wait for results, and 
energetic enough to make a success of everything that your hands 
find to do, you are safe in coming to Nebraska. Success once 
achieved, your services will be in demand, and will be rewarded as 
your ability deserves. 


MicHIGAN UNIVERSITY has given another telling blow to college 
barbarisms. A number of sophomores and freshmen were recently 
suspended for hazing, whereupon a large majority of both classes 
aent a written communication to the faculty, stating that they were 
all equally implicated with their classmates in the transactions 
referred to, and intimating that the faculty had done a very tyran- 
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nical thing in suspending them for such innocent amusement. 
They evidently relied upon their numbers to shield them from pun- 
ishment, but they reckoned without their host—or rather, the fact 
that there was a host of offenders didn’t deter the faculty from 
asserting their authority. After mature deliberation, and a reason- 
able opportunity for those students who desired to withdraw their 
signatures, they suspended the whole batch, more than 80 in all. 
Of course there was a vigorous how] from the victims and their allies 
and organs, but the press of Michigan and the whole country, and 
also the parents of most of the students of the University, have 
heartily sustained the faculty. 


Gen. MorGAn has determined to accept the position offered him 
in Chicago (Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology in the 
Baptist Theological Seminary) and will therefore sever his connec- 
tion with the Normal School at the close of the present term. Prof. 
Morgan is one of the most able and energetic educators in the West, 
and his removal will be a loss to the School and the State. The 
time is past, however, when the loss of one man can seriously cripple 
the educational forces of Nebraska. There is an abundance of good 
material left, though much of it is perhaps undeveloped. Another 
will be found to take his place, the ranks will close up, the work 
will goon. Much as we regret his departure, we feel confident that 
the career of prosperity upon which the School has entered will not 
be interrupted, even if it does change captains. The General will 
leave many warm friends in Nebraska, and will take with him to 
his new field of labor, their most earnest wishes for his welfare and 
success. 


WHILE listening to a recitation in Botany, recently, the words 
pollen, stamen, ovule, and compound (adj.), were frequently used by 
both teacher and pupils, and they were invariably pronounced po’- 
len (long 0), stam'-en (short a), ov'-yule (short 0), and com-pound’. 
Webster and Worcester, and all other authorities that we are conver- 
sant with, agree in pronouncing these words, pol'-len (short 0), sta'- 
men (long a), o'-vule (long 0), and com'-pownd ; therefore any person 
who gives a different pronunciation, does so on his own responsibility. 
Even the best teachers will occasionally mispronounce a word, but 
for a teacher to habitually mispronounce the technical words of 
the subject he is teaching, seems to us inexcusable. 
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PasIGRAPHY.—Dr. Bachmaier, of Munich, has recently published 
a pasigraphical dictionary, in which he claims to have put in practice 
the idea so long discussed of a universal written language—one 
which can be used and understood by people of all nationalities. 
About 5,000 of the most common words are represented by num- 
bers, the same number expressing the same idea in all languages. 
Thus, 553 is book in English, livre in French, buch in German, &c. 
A line under a noun puts it in the plural. A line throngh a verb 
puts it in the past tense, a line over it, in the future tense, &c. Of 
course great exactness cannot be attained in this way, and it is not 
necessary. If it can be made practically useful, that will suffice. 


WE have at last caught up from the chronic state of tardiness 
into which we were thrown by issuing three successive double num- 
bers at the beginning of the year, and shall hereafter endeavor to 
send the TEACHER out on the first of each month. Correspondents 
will please bear this in mind, as it will be necessary that communi- 
cations intended for particular issues be mailed earlier than hereto- 
fore. Leading articles, such as are suitable for the first 26 pages, 
must reach us by the first of the month in which they are to appear. 
Letters for the Query Box, news items, advertisements, &c., must 
reach us by the 15th of the month in which they are to appear. 


THE announcement of the two Normal Institutes to be held this 
summer under the direetion of the State Superintendent, will be 
found in the Home Corner. No pains has been spared to make 
these gatherings as pleasant and profitable as possible to those who 
attend. The best institute workers in the State will assist in the 
mstruction, the expenses will be light, and we hope there will be a 
large attendance. ‘Teachers who are coming from other States to 
seek positions among us this summer, will find it greatly to their 
advantage to attend the institutes. The first will be held at Crete, 
beginning July 6th. 

‘THE new catalogue of the Normal School is a much better look- 
ing document than the one issued last year. It contains the names 
of 357 students, a gain of 86 over last year. Those who desire cat- 
alogues for use or distribution, can obtain them on application to 
the Principal at Peru, or to the State Superintendent at Lincoln. 
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Gov. Furnas, though more generally known as an agriculturist, 
can with almost equal propriety be called an educator, as well. He 
organized the first school, presided over the first teachers’ associa- 
tion, and drafted the first school law in the Territory, and has 
assisted not a little in bringing our school system up to its present 
state of efficiency. ‘The cause of education has never had a more 
faithful friend in this State than the Governor. 


Stewart Biack.—The last form of our June number had just 
gone to press when we learned of the sad death of W. 8. Black, of 
the State Normal School, who was drowned while bathing in the 
Missouri River, near Peru. Mr. Black was a most estimable young 
man, was a contributor to the TEACHER, and a member of the pres- 
ent graduating class of the Normal School. Death could hardly 
have selected a more “shining mark” in that community. 


WE have received from the Secretary, Hon. D. H. Wheeler, the 
premium list of the next State Fair, to be held at Omaha, Septem- 
ber 29th to October 2d inclusive. The directors hope to make this 
the most successful fair ever held in the State, and we hope they 
will not be disappointed. 


Tue closing exercises of the University and Normal School occur 
at the same time, which is a source of great inconvenience to those 
who want to attend both, especially to the State Superintendent, 
who is a member of both boards. We hope the calendar will be so 
arranged next year as to obviate this difficulty. 


THE editor of the Indiana School Journal stated a few issues back 
that he had been unable to find out the meaning of the name of 
our State. Nebraska means water valley, or broad shallow water, 
referring to the Platte River. Vide Webster, p. 1631. 


It will be seen by the June apportionment, which will be found 
in the Official Department, that there are now about 73,000 children 
of school age in the State, a gain of 10,000 in the last six months. 
The rate is about 12 cents Jess than at the last’ apportionment. 


The number of people who are anxious for a seat in the chair 
which Prof. McKenzie has warmed for the last four years, is quite 
astonishing. We feel safe in saying that they will not all get it. 


Remember the institute at Crete, July 6th. 
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WE are much obliged to Col. Noteware for his “Italian Flower 
Seeds,” even though they were all cabbage, radishes, and lettuce. 
They are useful, if not very ornamental in our wife’s flower bed! 


Ir a subscriber fails to get a number of the TEACHER, we hope 
he will inform us, and we will mail him another. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





CONDUCTED BY HON. J. M. MC KENZIE, STATE SUP’T OF PUB. INST. 





SEMI-ANNUAL APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL MONEY: 


STaTe or NEBRASKA, 
OFFICE OF STATE Sup’r Pus. Inst. 


To the Hon. J. B. Weston, State Auditor : 

As appears from the certificate of the Hon. Henry A. Koenig, 
State Treasurer, made on the 18th day of May, 1874, there is now 
in his hands and subject to apportionment, school moneys which 
were derived as follows: 

Interest on Private Securities, $ 2,861 22 

- Unpaid Principal, School Lands, 19,793 15 

Rents of School Lands, 9,625 95 


Two Mill Tax, 61,951 78 
Other Sources, 18,486 85 


Total, $107,718 95 
In compliance with the provision of section 73 of the School Law, 
I have apportioned the same to the several counties, as follows: 
Whole number of children, 72,991 
Amount apportioned, $107,712 73 
Fractional remainder, 22 
Rate per scholar, 
COUNTIES. SCHOLARS. 


Antelope,* 
7 
Buffalo, 
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COUNTIES. 

Cedar, 701 
Chase, 

Clay, 976 
Colfax, 11,149 
Cuming, 1,329 
Dawson, 

Dakota, 1 
Dixon, 1,144 


* Accounts are slightly increased on account of an error in June, 1878. 
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COUNTIES, SCHOLARS. DUE. COUNTIES, SCHOLAKS. 

Dodge, 2,180 $3,231 30 Nuckolls, 313 

pecans, 5,410 8,020 18 Otoe, 4,398 

Dundy, Pawnee, 1,992 
2,140 70 Phelps, 33 

698 52 Pierce, 

Platte, 

Polk, 

Red Willow, 

Richardson, 

Saline, 

Sarpy, 

Saunders, 

Seward, 
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3» 
at 
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i 
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2 
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Hall, 
Hamilton, 
Harlan, 
Hitchcock, 
Howard, 
Jefferson, Sherman, 
Johnson, Stanton, 
Keith, Thayer, 
Kearney, wea 
Knox, Washington, 
Lancuaster,t Wayne, 
Lincoln, Webster, 
Madison, York, 
Merrick, ——— 
Nemaha, ; 4,942 63 Total 72,991 $107,712 73 

+ Increased on account of error in County Superintendent’s report for 1872. 

} $2,064.66, deduct $814.58, amount overpaid June, 1873. 


Done at Lincoln, this 6th day of June, 1874. 
J. M. McKenzie, 
State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 
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TEACHERS’ HOME CORNER. 





This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers, 
and School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, dnd comparing 
views upon educational subjects ; also for the publication of items of educational 
intelligence from the various localities in the State. 





QUERY BOX. 


Co._umbus, NEB., June 8, 1874. 

Question.—(50) A father and son own adjoining farms, each in 
the form of a triangle. The boundaries of the father’s land are as 
follows: Beginning at a certain point and running exactly north- 
east 80 rods, thence due south a certain distance, thence due west 
to starting point. The son’s boundaries begin at the same point 
and run east the entire length of the father’s south line, thence 
due, south-west a certain distance, thence north-west to starting 
point. How many acres does the son’s farm contain ? 

Answers.—Question 34 is not sufficiently definite in its statement. 
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It should mention the point from which A and B start. I must 
beg leave to differ with Miss Darling in regard to the answer. Jf 
they start at any point on the Equator, her answer is correct ; but if 
they start at any other point they will travel on a line crossing the 
equator, and will meet at a point as far from the equator (and on 
the opposite side) as the point from which they start—C. L. HILt. 


Ans. to No. 24.—4 of 200 acres at 75 cents per acre=$75, the dif- 
ference between the cost of each half; so $1,000, the cost of the 
whole, —875=8925, the cost of the whole at lesser price; so 925+ 
2= $462.50, the cost of the half at lesser price, which is $4.625 per 
acre, and $4.625 +.75—$5.375, price of the other half; and as each 
man has an equal sum, $500, the one getting the highest priced land 
would have 937, acres for his $500, and the other would pay for 
100 acres $462.50, leaving him a balance of $37.50, which at $5.375. 
per acre, would buy 64% acres, and 100 + 644=10644. 

Ans. to No. 35.—The difference of the diameters of the inner and 
outer circles being 96 inches, and the difference in the distance gone 
over by the wheels in one revolution being 1 inch, the number of 
revolutions must equal the difference in inches between the circum- 
ferences of the two circles made by the wheels; and 96 x 3.1416= 
301.5936, the difference between the circumferences of outer and 
inner cireles; hence the number of revolutions, from which the rest 
is found. So we have for outer circle 14,778.0864 inches, and 
inner circle, 14,476.4928 inches. W. H. H. Corn 1, Salem. 


Ans. to No. 43.—$1.00, average price per rod,—6} cents, half the 
difference per rod,=933 cents. 93} cents x 100, the number of rods 
dug,=$93.75. $93.75--2, sum of price received by both,=46j=No. 
of rods by one. 100 rods—46} —— No. rods by the other. 
The Ist received $50 for digging 464 rods, and $50+-463=$1.06%, 
price of 1st per rod. The 2d received $50 for digging 534 rods, and 
$50+-534—94,%, cents, price of the 2d per rod. 

StuDENT, Table Rock School. 


Solution of No. 35—The two wheels may be considered as form- 
ing the frustrum of a cone. It is evident that the axis of the cone 
will be the radius of the required circle. Let BD and CE be the 
radii of the two wheels, and AB the axis of the cone. 

Let AB=z *D 

“ BC=48 inches. RB. 
6s BD= 244 “ 
“ CE=—24 “ 
.B 


A’ Cc. 
a; ~—48; 1244: 24; whence 2=196 feet, Ans. Q.E.D. . 
O. D. Howe, Table Rock. 
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TEACHERS’ NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


A Teachers’ Normal Institute will be held at Crete, Saline 
County, commencing July 7th, and closing July 31st. A second 
will be held at Fremont, Dodge County, commencing August 11th 
and closing September 4th. 


Board and lodging will not exceed $3 a week. Rooms will be 
free to those who desire to board themselves in Crete. Those who 
desire to board themselnes must bring their own bedding. A straw 
tick and a few sheets or blankets are all that will be needed. 

Classes will be formed in all the common branches, and in such 
other branches as are required of those desire to obtain first grade 
certificates. Certificates will be granted to those who remain through 
the entire session and prove themselves worthy of a first or second 
grade. Recommendations for third grade certificates will be given 
to those who evince the proper qualifications. 

It is highly important that teachers bring reference books, as the 
institute will be conducted on the plan of a regular school. Books, 
charts, maps, globes, apparatus, and specimens of various kinds will 
be obtained to illustrate the work. Lectures on school economy, 
methods of instruction, school government, etc., will be delivered daily. 

Teachers can reach Crete the same day from any point on all 
railroads south of the Platte. The B. & M., and M. P. R. Rs. have 
agreed to give reduced rates, and it is hoped that others will do so. 

A fee of $1.00 will be charged cach member of the institute to 
assist in defraying the expenses. 

As a regular course of instruction will be marked out and pur- 
sued, it is highly important that all be there the first day of the ses- 
sion. Teachers will be welcomed at any time if they cannot re- 
main more than a week. J. M. McKenziz, 

State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 





INTELLIGENCE BUREAU. 


WaNTED.—A position as principal of a graded school by a teacher 
who has had 72 months experience in teaching, and is a graduate 
of the McDonough Normal and Scientific College, located at 
Macomb, Ill. Address, B. Robinson, Sterling, Neb. 
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STATE NEWS ITEMS. 


Burt Co. has eight post-offices, eight churches, and forty-seven 
school houses. 


THE Beatrice public school building has a new bell, weighing 500 
pounds without the hangings. 


Pror. MANLEY of the University, has a copy of a daily paper 
called the Ephemeris, published at Athens, in the Greek language. 


Pror. NIGHTINGALE having departed for his new field of labor at 
Evanston, Ill., B. E. B. Kennedy is acting as Sup’t of the Omaha 
City Schools. 

THE location of the original Council Bluffs where Col. Leaven- 
worth held his council with the Indians, is said to be at Ft. Cal- 
houn, Washington County. 


West Pornt has voted $15,000 bonds for a new school house, but 
the legality of the election will be contested by some of the oppo- 
nents of the proposition. 


THERE Was a competitive examination of teachers at Lincoln on 
the 20th ult., for positions in the public schools. The wages for all 
departments below the grammar school will be $50 a month. 

Tue name of F. M. Williams, County Superintendent of Rich- 
ardson County, is mentioned for the State Superintendency. Mr. 
Williams is one of the best county superintendents in the State. 

C. M. Cropsry, son of Col. Cropsey of Lincoln, who is now with 
his brother at Chemnitz, Germany, is writing letters to the Hespe- 
rian Student, of which, we believe, he was one of the editors during 
his attendance at the University. 

TueE school property, half a block, thanks to our go-ahead school 
board, is being enclosed with a good, substantial fence, two good 
out-houses erected, and other necessary repairs and additions made 
to the building —Pleasant Hill News. 

Miss FLORENCE BLopGert, teacher of the primary department 
of the Beatrice school, was recently married to Mr. Merwin, of Illi- 
nois. Her place is filled by her sister, Mrs. Mary L. Wagner, one 
of the best primary teachers in the county. 
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THE NEBRASKA TEACHER is a live, spirited publication, some- 
what devoted to home interests, but handling topics with an ear- 
nestness and vigor of a young and growing State. We like it much, 
and sincerely wish it success.— Pembroke (Me.} Sentinel. 


WE connot too highly commend the NreBraskA TEACHER to 
Nebraska teachers and school officers. The Literary Miscellany 
well says, “Nebraska honors herself—or its teachers honor the 
State—in producing and sustaining such a thoroughly substantial 
journal.” The feature this month is the address of the State Sup’t 


of Public Instruction upon the duties of County Superintend- 
ents—Columbus Journal. 


PAWNEE COUNTY. 

The Pawnee County Teachers’ Institute has been adjourned, from 
the fact that it is expected Sup’t McKenzie will bold a two weeks’ 
institute here, beginning September 8th. Then the school house is 
somewhat out of order, particularly the blackboards. School also 
still in session. 


There is to be a meeting at Pawnee City on Saturday, June 27th, 


for the purpose of trying to secure county uniformity of text books. 
One chosen member from each precinct. We hope it may be pro- 
ductive of much good. 
Pawnee City has one of the finest school houses west of the 
Missouri River. It is a great credit to the citizens of that place. 
Table Rock has also a fine two-story frame house, erected last 
season. More anon. M. H. M. 


Tue State SaBBaTH ScHooL ConvENTION met at Nebraska City 
on Tuesday evening, June 9th, and continued in session until Thurs- 
day evening. Hon. J.M.McKenzie was elected President, and C. B. 
Palmer Secretary. Rev. H. C. Trumbull, of Conn., and Mr. Wm. 
Reynolds, of Ill., two well-known 8. 8. workers, were present and ren- 
dered valuable assistance in the exercises. Much of the work per- 
taining to methods of instruction: was as applicable to day school 
teaching as to S. 8. work, and was sound, practical instruction. 
Street meetings were held each evening under the direction of Mr. 
Reynolds, who, though a layman, is one of the most powerful 
street preachers we ever heard. Prof. McKenzie read an able paper 
on “The Present Condition of Sabbath School Work in Nebraska.” 
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One of the most important items of business transacted was that 
which provided for the organization of county associations in all 
the counties where the work is not organized. 

An excursion consisting of 15 car loads of Sabbath School chil- 
dren and others came down from Lincoln on Wednesday, and re- 
turned after a picnic dinner in the park. The convention was 
very hospitably entertained by the citizens of the city, perfect har- 
mony prevailed in all its deliberations, and it was in every respect 
one of the most enjoyableoccasions that our State was ever blest 
with. The next session will be held at Lincoln. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WILson, Hink te & Co., will soon issue a work on Medieval and 
Modern History, by Miss M. E. Thalheimer. 


AN elementary knowledge of Zoology and Botany is now required 
of those who obtain first grade certificates in Illinois. 


THE eighth Annual Meeting of the Illinois Society of School 
Principals will meet at Galesburg, July 7th, 8th and 9th. 


ILLINOIs’ second normal school, at Carbondale, will be opened 
in September. The building will be dedicated the first of July. 


CALIFORNIA is educating 140,000 school children at an annual 


ne of $2,000,000. Its State University has 18 professors and 
only 


137 students. 


Rear ApmiraL Snusrick, U. 8. N., died recently at the age of 
$4. He had served his country in three wars, having been in the 
service more than 38 years. 


THE American Journal of Science states that the bite of the 
skunk is almost certain to produce death by hydrophobia, whether 
the victim be a dog or a man. 


Heart & Home has been sold by its publishers, the Orange 
Judd Co., to the Graphic Co., and will soon appear in a new form. 
with illustrations by the new Graphic process. 


A BREAD match recently occurred at the Hartford (Conn.) Female 
Seminary, presided over by Miss Catherine Beecher, the pupils con- 
testing for a series of prizes offered by the hushand of an alumnus 
for the best loaf of bread. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


THE AMATEUR ACTOR: A Collection of Plays for School and Home. By W. 
H. VenaBLx. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 


This is a fitting volume to follow “The School Stage.” It is somewhat 
larger, and the pieces are “ heavier,” It contains 23 plays, all from the writ- 
ings of standard authors, such as Shakspeare, Sheridan Knowles, &c. They 
are, however sufficiently abridged to adapt them to the amateur stage, and 
the language, whenever necessary, is so modified as to leave out every ob- 
jectionable word. In the publication of these volumes, we consider that 
Mr. Venable and his enterprising publishers have done the public a valua- 
ble service in rescuing the drama from the low estate into which it has fal- 
len, and applying the good that it contains to the purposes of education 
and instructive pubiic entertainment,—a more reasonable policy than con- 
demning it in toto because it has latterly fallen into bad hands and been 
degraded to base uses. There is too much that is valuable in the legiti- 
mate drama to consign it to ignominy because of trifling defects or evil 
associations, and we shall welcome all such efforts as that of Mr. Venable 
to give us a revision of the works of standard authors suited to the popu- 
lar taste of refined society at the present day. 


THE Second Part of Duffet’s Method for the Study of the French Lan- 
guage isathand. Like the First Part, it consists of 25 progressive lessons, 
each containing —1. A vocabulary of about 16 words in common use 
arranged according to subjects; 2. Practical rules and idioms; 3. Sen- 
tences illustrating the vocabulary, rules and idioms; 4. An exercise in 
French conversation ; 5. A theme on the application of the different parts 
of each lesson; 6. Exercises consisting of anecdotes, letters, &c. The au- 
thor believes that “whoever makes himself thoroughly familiar with this 
Method will acquire a practical knowledge of French, and a considerable 
facility in writing and speaking the language.” If he does, he will do more 
than most college students do in a year’s poring over dry grammars and 
ponderous volumes of French literature, 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 


From Southern Nebraska to Chicago and all Eastern cities is by the B. 
& M. R. R. in Nebraska, in connection with the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R. This is the only line to Chicago running the famous Pull- 
man Dining Cars. Pullman pers on all night trains. Through coaches 
from the Missouri River to Indianapolis and Cincinnati, via Peoria. 

All the most recent inventions for securing the comfort and safety of 
passengers have been adopted by this line, and no expense has been spared 
to make it the best and most popular route. 

Express trains on the B. & M. R. R. in Nebraska, make close connections 
at Pacific Junction with express trains on the Kansas Cy. St. Jo. & Coun- 
cil Bluffs R. R., for St. Joseph, Kansas City, St. Louis, and all points south 
and south-west. Rates always as low as by any other route. 

Passenger trains cross the Missouri River at Plattsmouth on the large 
transfer steamer “ Vice President,” built expressly for that purpose, thus 
avoiding the discomforts attendiug ordinary river transfers. 

The traveling public is cautioned against buying “ticket orders” from 
irresponsible agents, who, to secure a small commission, will send their 
passengers by circuitous routes, occasioning expensive and annoying “ lay- 
overs” and delays. 

Take the most direct route and save time and money by buying tickets 
only from regular agents of the B. & M. in Nebraska. 

For information in regard to rates, &c., from Beatrice, apply to Mr. Albert 
Towle, at the Post Office, or to Mr. F. E. Stewart, station oer. 

. IRVING, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., B. & M., Neb. 





A BeavutiruL Home ror SALE—Gen. T. J. Morgan being about 
to remove to a new field of labor, wishes to sell or exchange for 
land (either improved or wild) his beautiful residence near Peru. 
There are two and a half acres of ground, with abundance of grape 
vines and fruit trees; a very comfortable house with seven rooms, 
with porch, pantry, cellar, cistern, well, &c., within 10 minutes walk 
of the Normal School. Address, T. J. Morgan, Peru, Neb. 





SuBscRIPTIONS REc’D BY MAIL TO JUNE 20.—W. S. Prescott for Annie 
L. Gilbert, $1.50, Jas. McCreedy for W.S. Cummings, Crete, and Ad- 
Harris, Wilber, $1.50 each. Miss Kate Adair, Neb. Cy., 80c. . Wight- 
man for W. B, Compton, Tecumseh, $1.50. Flora E. Buck, Red Willow, 
1 January No. Director of Dist. 5, Belvidere, $1.50. Mrs, F. J. Ebright, 
Brownville, 50c. M.M. Okeson, Deer Creek, Ind., 50c. W. H. H. Cor- 
nell, Salem, $1.50 Ths. P. Morgan. Palmyra, $1.50. Emma T. Arnold, 
—_ $1.50. C.M. Whitney for Ellen O. Smith and Mary Loughran, $1.50 
each. 











